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Building on Chapter 9, this chapter suggests various ways in which we might choose 
between competing models of the Roman economy. 
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1. Shipwrecks 

A major contribution of Andrew Wilson's excellent survey is his analysis of the statistics 
derived by A. J. Parker from shipwreck archaeology. Parker's achievement remains 
remarkable, and he himself uttered plenty of warnings about how to interpret this kind of 
evidence. But Wilson's fresh analysis still leaves us with a considerable historical puzzle, 
as he well appreciates. Neither the textual nor the material evidence from sites on land 
would lead us to suspect that there was a decline in maritime trade in the western 
Mediterranean (measured by the number of vessels employed) after AD 50 and 
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especially after 100, as the shipwreck evidence suggests. The supposed replacement of 
amphorae by barrels does not seem to be an adeguate explanation, all the less so if we 
factor in the strong possibility that many regions of the Roman empire were by this date 
suffering from serious deforestation. 1 Nor do the rise and the fall of the various areas 
that produced amphora-borne commodities seem to be a sufficient answer. There is no 
reason either to suppose that the average size of amphora-carrying ships increased 
between the first century BC and the second century AD. 

It has seldom if ever been noted that shipwrecks in which metal ingots are the main 
reported cargo — which might be thought to be a (p. 260) better index of overall trade 
and of overall economic activity than the amphorae — also appear to decline somewhat 
from the first century BC to the first and second centuries AD. That makes our problem 
even more severe. Since we seem to be faced with a development specifically affecting 
maritime commerce, I suggest that we examine further the possibility that it was 
maritime safety that changed. There can be little doubt that in the first century BC the 
introduction of ships' pumps decreased the relative number of shipwrecked merchant 
vessels. 2 Scholars more knowledgeable than I am about ancient ships and sailing practices 
might tell us whether in high imperial times all progress in these areas was lacking. 
Casson's classic account is not to any great extent developmental. The well-known volume 
on navigation edited by Patrice Pomey strongly suggests that improvements were guite 
common in the Roman period, without making a detailed case. 3 One notices from time to 
time new features that presumably made merchant fleets more seaworthy, for example 
deadeyes in the rigging of ships of the mid-second century AD and later. 4 In Parker's 
brief account of this matter, what is most intriguing is the apparent continuation of 
improvements into late antiguity. 5 

2. Aims and Results 

What is the point of attempting to guantify Roman trade? Wilson offers various 
suggestions, three of which are especially clear and suggestive: guantification might help 
us to tell (a) whether the 'urban centres' of the Roman empire depended on long- 
distance trade, and (b) how extensively trade offered investment opportunities. And it 
might help us to judge (c) whether there was sustained growth in GDP per capita in any 
period. 6 The first guestion perhaps answers (p. 261) itself, once we take into account the 
full range of long-distance imports that the more prosperous kind of Roman town 
consumed in the late Republic and high Empire (and once we take into account the 
exports that in most cases paid for them). Tchernia's well-known demonstration of the 
area from which Rome drew its wine will serve as an illustration of the effects of the few 
genuine cities (in the modern sense), while the huge range of metal artefacts from 
excavated Pompeii shows beyond doubt that the guality of Pompeian life was deeply 
dependent on imports. 7 All this is elementary, but it leads to two further guestions which 
I shall take up briefly later on — what was the full range of important traded commodities? 
And how typical were the consumption patterns of the Vesuvian cities? 

The guestion of investment opportunities undoubtedly deserves further investigation. It 
is to be linked both to the guestion of the money supply and to social inhibitions about 
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types of investment. But Wilson's report does not show how quantification in itself will help 
us to get a handle on the question whether Romans with capital could normally find ways 
to invest it, or the question whether they normally wanted to 'invest' in the modern 
sense. 8 

The question of growth, obviously central to the economic history of the Roman empire, 
requires us to use all the evidence both textual and material. 9 It also requires us to pay 
attention to the whole population of the Roman empire — or explain why we are not doing 
so. The material evidence certainly gives some very vivid impressions about long-term 
change, say between 100 BC, AD 150, and AD 400. Can we do better than that? 10 We 
might, for example, create two (or more) competing models, avoiding extreme versions 
that have no genuine chance of being right. We might weigh a choice between (a) a 
Greene-Hitchner model, with relatively extensive (p. 262) diffusion of productive 
technological innovation and large spurts of growth; 1 1 and (o) a more modest, essentially 
Malthusian, model in which there is indeed some diffusion of productive technology, but 
no breakthrough. Important evidence continues to accumulate: take the case of the 
wooden force pumps studied by Richard Stein. 12 But how much effect did they have on 
production, and do they really count as evidence in favour of Model (a)? 

The material evidence is, in my opinion, most likely to help us to make progress with the 
growth problem if we concentrate on the causes of economic growth in known historical 
societies. The role of fossil fuels in the Industrial Revolution will always save us from 
excessive Rostovtzeffian modernizations of the Roman economy. But the way 
archaeology can best contribute, as Wilson in effect showed in a landmark article some 
five years ago, 13 is by indicating how far productive technological changes spread at 
various dates. The more we can extend and refine our knowledge of the spread of water 
mills and other forms of hydraulic technology, the closer we shall get to a satisfying 
answer. 

3. Seeing what is (Half-)Hidden 

'Archaeologically', Wilson writes, 'we are forced to concentrate on durable artefacts, and 
in particular those for which we can attribute a provenance. In practice, this largely 
means objects of pottery or stone...'. But if we concentrate on objects of pottery or 
stone, we are never I think going to establish in a definitive fashion the superiority of 
either of the two models sketched above. 

There are precious few lentils left in the archaeological record, that is true. But there are, 
to start with, enormous quantities of metal artefacts. How to make use of them, 
quantitatively? This question could be answered in several different ways. It should be 
possible to hypothesize (p. 263) the annual volume of ironware purchased in Flavian 
Pompeii, and even Flavian Italy, within certain broad limits; and it would be possible to 
compare this with what happened in economies that are considered by many to be 
broadly comparable in nature, if not in size, to the economies of the more advanced 
regions of the Roman empire, say those of western Europe in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. And we need to ask what happens to productivity when an 
agrarian economy begins to make much greater use of metal tools. 
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More generally we need to speculate in as informed a way as possible about the volume 
of major commodities that leave little or no archaeological record, without forgetting the 
vast range of other commodities from lapis lazuli to lions. 14 It was a useful exercise to 
consider the slave trade from this point of view. There is much more to say about timber: 
once again, we need some informed speculation about regional and overall consumption. 
We need Roman archaeologists who know the consumption patterns of both Italians and 
provincials — such as Wilson — to take fairly specific periods in Roman history and engage in 
some informed and sensible guesswork about the volume of trade in metals, timber, and 
a number of other commodities, keeping constantly in mind the comparanda from 
Renaissance and early modern Europe. How much perfume did it take to make Rome 
smell sweet, how much paint did it take to cover the walls of Pompeii and hundreds of 
other Roman towns? Then there is the matter of textiles. 

4. 'Urban Centres' 

The revolution in Roman archaeology in the last generation, so at least it could be argued, 
was survey archaeology. But it is not to be forgotten that from Silchester to Aphrodisias 
we have also learned a great deal more about Roman urban settlements. Is it not time 
that a team of archaeologists attempted a more ambitious typology of the towns and 
villages of the Roman empire, considering their territories (p.264) as well as their 
nuclei, a typology aimed at telling us in the end how to rate the typicality of the 
consumption patterns of the Vesuvian towns and of Egyptian villages? The documents 
concerning the third-century Fayum estate of Appianus rarely mention objects made of 
iron (which hardly means, however, that the estate almost entirely lacked iron tools); 
contrast the wide diversity of metal-working craftsmen attested at Tebtunis. 1 5 To find out 
what is generalizable in this and other respects, we need to work more on rural and 
urban consumption, in all provinces, over long periods. This work should be highly 
guantitative. A task for OXREP? 
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(13) Wilson 2002. 



(14) It must be added that the dichotomy between luxuries and staple commodities 
(Wilson, at the beginning) is almost meaningless, as I have argued elsewhere, and it has 
done nothing but harm to the economic history of Rome. See now Morley 2007: 39-43. 
For a long catalogue of commodities, though not the full range, see Harris 2000. 



(15) Johnson 1936: 343. 
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